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THE COUNTY LIBRARY 
What a County Library Means 


(a) That the county will purchase and own a collection of well- 
selected books chosen especially in the interests of the people. The 
books will be divided into collections and distributed so that every per- 
son in the county will have access to them. By constant exchange of 
books the collection in any one library will always be kept fresh and new. 

(b) Instead of spending only fifty or sixty dollars each year on a 
few books the small library will be able to draw on a large collection of 
the very newest and best books to meet the wants of the patrons. 

(c) The books can be placed in all libraries that are now in opera- 
tion, in community halls, post-office, general stores, churches, schools, in 
fact any place where books are wanted. 

(d) A county library will bring to the individual all the books he 
needs for his work, books of information on current events, and of 
recreational reading—in fact the same library privileges that the city 
man receives. 

(e) A county library will bring to county and local clubs and or- 
ganizations a supply of books needed in their work, and the services of 
a trained librarian. 
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(f) A county library will enable the boys and girls to receive a bet- 
ter education while they are at school by placing in their hands enter- 
taining and informing books, and after they leave school, books that 





will continue their education. 


(g) A county library will make for equality in privilege and oppor- 
tunity between residents of rural districts and of cities, thus adding to 


the attractiveness of rural life. 


(h) Finally a county library means books for all the people when 
they want them, and where they want them.—P. S. 
ONTARIO LIBRARY REVIEW, November 1932. 





COUNTY LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of county librari- 
ans gathered at ten in the morning on 
May 13, 1933, in the Round Table 
Lounge at the Memorial Union in Madi- 
son. Counties were represented as fol- 
lows: 


Brown—Marian Sharp, Kellogg Public 
Library, Green Bay (Librarian in 
charge of county service). ; 

La Crosse—Mrs. Edna M. Schaller, Li- 
brarian; Mrs. Emma Smith, Assistant; 
Mrs. Alice Jostad, Chairman County 
Library Board, La Crosse County Li- 
brary. / : 

Langlade—Marian M. Spear, Librarian, 
Antigo Public Library. 

Milwaukee—M. S. Dudgeon, Librarian 
Milwaukee Public Library. 

Racine—M. Louise Hunt, Librarian Ra- 
cine Public Library, Muriel Marchant, 
in charge of county service. ’ 

Winnebago—-Natalie Huhn, Librarian, 
Oshkosh Public Library, Mrs. A 
Anderson, in charge of county service. 

Wood—-Dagne Borge, Librarian, T. B 
Scott Library, Wisconsin Rapids. 

The Wisconsin Library Commission was 
represented by C. B. Lester, Secretary; 
Jennie T. Schrage, Traveling Library 
Department; Anna Moore, Traveling 
Library Department; Mrs. Winifred 
Davis, Wisconsin Library School; 
Alma Runge, Wisconsin Library 
School; Blanche M. Smith, Wisconsin 
Library School. 

The American Library Association was 
represented by Julia Wright Merrill, 
Public Library Division. 


The meeting was opened by Mr. Les- 
ter, who announced that the general plan 
of discussion was to devote the morning 
to whatever problems the different libra- 
ries found themselves facing, with a very 


informal discussion in which the ex- 
periences of others might offer a sugges- 
tion for meeting these problems. After 
luncheon, the afternoon session was 
planned as a look at the entire library 
situation in Wisconsin, especially in the 
rural and small village areas, with a 
view to formulating some goal for fu- 
ture action. All subjects, however, were 
to be handled most informally, and the 
program to be entirely flexible. 

Finances, of course, came to the front, 
but the discussion ranged freely and 
frankly over many topics. One of the 
chief advantages of this conference is the 
informal freedom of discussion and inter- 
change of experience and method. 

Occasional county meetings of custo- 
dians, board members, librarians of 
other libraries within the county were 
suggested. 

Miss Merrill spoke of the planning of 
reading courses for the unemployed as 
carried out in Oregon, and the encour- 
agement of those whose education had 
been interrupted to form groups for 
study. The groups at Waupun and at 
Rice Lake, fostered by the libraries 
there, were discussed. 

Several of the county libraries re- 
ported a growth in the size of adult col- 
lections placed in schools, showing a de- 
mand from the surrounding community 
rather than from the pupils alone. 

The International Mind Alcove of the 
Carnegie foundation was suggested as a 
source for books of value on interna- 
tional subjects and foreign countries. 
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The last topic discussed was the pro- 
posed “Citizens’ councils for constructive 
economy” which the A. L. A., together 
with other national organizations, is pro- 
moting to bring together in each locality 
representative people who will look into 
local costs and services with a view to 
economy without crippling of service. 

A 50 cent luncheon was served in the 
Round Table Room, at which Professor 
J. H. Kolb, and A. F. Wileden of the 
Rural Sociology Dept. of the University, 
Miss Hazeltine and Miss Reely of the 
Library School, Miss Middleton of the 
Traveling Library, and Mrs. Dudgeon of 
Milwaukee joined the meeting. 

After luncheon, session was resumed 
in the Beefeater’s Room, opening with 
a presentation by Dr. Kolb of some of 
the findings of his work on the rural sit- 
uation as presented in “Recent social 
trends.” 

He spoke especially of the natural 
areas for various social services as be- 
ing of three varieties: 

The country itself where the neighbor- 
hood church, school, community club and 
co-operatives made a natural community 
which preferred to handle its affairs it- 
self, as one farmer said, “We want of- 
ficials that we know personally.” 

The small town, which seems to be 
holding its own, shows a greater inter- 
mingling of the rural with the towns- 
folk, the country people using local in- 
stitutions like the high school and the 
library without legal representation. 
Less than 17% of Wisconsin is legally 
in high school areas, yet many outside 
these areas attend high schools. 

The city (all good highways lead to 
cities) is getting more direct contact, 
and concentration of control through 
chain stores, chain banking, etc. 

Dr. Kolb feels that the Hign School 
areas are the natural library areas, 
since the country boy who becomes ac- 
customed to the use of the local library 
in school days will continue to use it if it 
reaches out to the rural district after he 
finishes school. 

He then went on to speak of plans of 
the Agricultural Extension for the or- 
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ganization of Discussion groups to talk 
about problems of interest to the rural 
population. The subjects selected by 
choice of a number of groups are Farm 
relief, Taxation, Education, Local gov- 
ernment and Marketing. He wants co- 
operation from libraries and _ high 
schools to provide source material for 
discussions and leadership. 

Mr. Wileden told us of the extent to 
which this type of group was developed 
in Waushara County last year through 
the county federation of rural clubs, the 
community clubs, the grange, the breed- 
ers’ associations, and the P. T. A. 
These discussions culminated last year 
in a discussion by designated persons 
from each group on taxation at the 
Farmer’s Week meetings in the winter. 
The method of organizing such groups 
called for local co-operation with some 
organized club or grange, a day or two’s 
meetings with an expert on the subject 
(taxation last year) and a speech expert. 
Each librarian present reported on the 
possibilities of her own county for carry- 
ing out this plan during the coming year. 

Miss Merrill brought up the question 
of getting publicity in widely read farm 
magazines, newspapers, organization or- 
gans, for specific services rendered in 
various county libraries, so that all 
might benefit. She feels that a properly 
written “story” of Winnebago’s station 
at Waukau and the teacher’s meetings 
in the county room on Saturdays might 
be useful to other localities. 

The subject of the general outlook in 
Wisconsin for service to the rural sec- 
tions was discussed and the advisability 
of formulating some goals and methods 
such as the 5-year and 10-year programs 
that New York, Pennsylvania and the 
South are sponsoring. Miss Huhn 
moved and Mrs. Davis seconded the mo- 
tion, that this meeting recommend that 
the Wisconsin Library Association ap- 
point a committee to consider the imme- 
diate future developments in the exten- 
sion of library service in Wisconsin. 
The motion was carried unanimously, 
after which, the meeting was adjourned. 

JENNIE T. SCHRAGE, Secretary. 
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Expended 
19382 
Brew 42S 2 oe ee eae 
een. $1,467.26 
istesn way ..o2so05-5-556-— 4,002.27 
LO a a 498.20 
Douglas 
SS CE a ere 
Mond ga tear . 1,910.00 
BIOGESD. ceo eee eee eee 
i eee 1,259.16 
ESS LS ee ene 4,470.62 
RIMION: oe eee eect 1,000.00 
OT. eee se meeenes 1,210.04 
Milwaukee. .....--.........- 75,008.90 
(OCOD) ice ete ee 1,877.19 
ORO ROS ame os 450.00 
ST eee 350.00 
A ae errr ee heres 311.36 
ee ea eens 9,451.25 
Wanmewaeo: ..--..----=-<.=== 2,895.98 
Sh ee eran ey eee 
LO OS | ee 1,000.00 
Ci oe 
Wisconsin Rapids --------- 1,000.00 
(Watter T. 1;)\.<.---..-.. 738.09 


* No separate county collections. 


Book Cireu- Appropria- 
Stock Agencies lation tion 1933 
75 30,831 $1,275 
5,045 63,914 3,400 
4,118 121 14,756 600 
2 39 32,606 1,700 
303 31 
6,844 
10,480 109 113,049 3,700 
2A 56 28,583 1,000 
6,701 100 32,930 200 | 
66,000 119 889,480 Service basis 
8,181 48 41,175 1,500 
* 
1,918 20 1,800 300 | 
19,004 96 90,218 Service basis 
9,701 98 74,183 3,000 
™ 7 19,616 
ig 3 12,697 
4,047 75 13,742 Endowed 


In other libraries giving contract service, the 


whole book stock is, generally speaking, available for county service. 





FOX RIVER VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The ninth annual meeting of the Fox 
River Valley Library Association, since 
its reorganization, was called to order by 
Miss Clara L. Lindsley, president, at 
10:30 A. M. on May 18, 1933 at Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 

Fifty-seven librarians and assistants 
representing seventeen libraries and the 
Wisconsin State Commission at Madison 
were welcomed by the president, after 
which a letter of greeting from Carl H. 
Milam, Secretary of the A. L. A. was 
read. A second letter from Mr. Milam 
requesting that the Fox River Valley Li- 
brary Association consider becoming a 
contributing member of the A. L. A. was 
read. Action upon this was deferred un- 
til the business meeting at the afternoon 
session. 

The following topics were then infor- 
mally discussed: (1) Varying prices 
and discounts of books in Wisconsin (2) 
Lists used by English departments for 


outside reading (3) Theft prevention in 
libraries (4) Forms of censorship in li- 
braries. 

Mr. C. B. Lester, Secretary of the Li- 
brary Commission at Madison briefly ex- 
plained the A. L. A. Retirement plan. 
He told that this scheme was not an in- 
surance, or an investment, but purely a 
retirement plan which is the result of 
careful consideration of interested per- 
sons. He stated that plans were sub- 
mitted by four companies, but the group 
insurance plan offered by the Metropoli- 
tan Company was accepted. The offer 
is open to any member of the A. L. A. or 
any employee of a library that is a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. 

The message from the State Library 
Commission was given by Miss Mary E. 
Hazeltine, Principal of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. She suggested that in 
these times of decreased budgets and in- 
creased patronage of persons trying to 
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solve the problem of enforced leisure, we 
apply the statement that “now days it is 
fashionable to be Old Fashioned” to 
books, and endeavor to bring our old 
books before the public in our effort to 
provide satisfactory leisure reading. The 
library should be a leader in its com- 
munity in the solution of present day 
problems and should prove that its books 
are as solid investments as the funds in 
banks which weathered the recent holi- 
day. 

Miss Natalie T. Huhn then made an- 
nouncements concerning the luncheon 
and afternoon program. The meeting 
was adjourned for luncheon at Steins. 


After the enjoyable luncheon the 
guests visited the branch libraries and 
State Teacher’s College library. At 3 
o’clock the afternoon session was called 
to order at the Public Museum. 


Miss Alice Freiburger of New London 
explained the new Decimal Classification 
for “Literature” and for “History and 
travel” by T. S. Dabagh as is outlined in 
the February number of the Wilson Bul- 
letin. She thought that the changes here 
would be practical for the smaller li- 
braries. 


At the request of Miss M. Louise Hunt, 
president of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, Mr. Lester then explained the 
Citizens Councils for Constructive Econ- 
omy, which are being formed locally un- 
der the sponsorship of a large number of 
national organizations. Each commu- 
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nity has its own local interests, so the 
problem of each would be different. 
Each community must study its own eco- 
nomic situation and evaluate the social 
services it wants and needs, and build a 
balanced program for its own welfare. 

Miss Huhn introduced Miss Florence 
Krumlauf, Dramatic coach of the Osh- 
kosh High School who delightfully en- 
tertained us by reading the one-act play 
“Seven Women” by Sir James Barrie. 

This was followed by a short business 
meeting. The nominating committee 
consisting of Miss Florence Day of Ap- 
pleton, Chairman, Miss Marjorie Shupe 
of Ripon and Miss Florence Dunton of 
Manitowoc reported that Miss Hazel 
Laing of Marinette was nominated for 
president and Miss Edith Shepard of 
Fond du Lac was nominated for secre- 
tary. By unanimous vote, these were 
elected. A letter from the Executive 
Secretary of the Fond du Lac Chamber 
of Commerce was read inviting the Asso- 
ciation to hold their 1934 meeting there. 
This invitation was accepted. An invi- 
tation was also received to visit Mari- 
nette. It was decided that the associa- 
tion should not become a contributing 
member of the A. L. A. but that each 
member should continue his individual 
membership. 

The meeting was adjourned after 
which the guests enjoyed a musical pro- 
gram of violin and vocal solos. Follow- 
ing this, tea was served. 

ISABEL L. SEVERSON, Secretary. 





HORICON DISTRICT LIBRARY MEETING 


At the district library meeting held at 
Horicon May 16, ten libraries were rep- 
resented by twenty-two librarians and 
library trusttes. There were three trus- 
tees from Hartford, two from Waterloo 
and in addition were those of Horicon 
who were present at several of the meet- 
ings, and took some part on the program. 
The arrangement of the program af- 
forded a nice opportunity for general 
discussion, and there was an extremely 


enthusiastic response. The program 


follows: 
MORNING SESSION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
10:00 Welcome addresses 


W. H. Markham, Mayor 

W. R. Bussewitz, President of Li- 
brary board. 

Reference Indexes 

Florence Hays, Watertown 

Pamphlet files 

General discussion 


10:15 


10:45 
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11:15 Cooperation of Board Members and 
librarian. Allie Freeman, Hori- 
con 

Stretchin’ the dollar 

Martha Portz, Hartford 

Discussion of problems. Each in- 
dividual to bring her big prob- 
lem. 

Luncheon 


11:30 


11:45 


12:45 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


COMMUNITY HOUSE 


School and library work together 

Round table discussion 

Fines and unreturned books 

General discussion 

Mutilation of magazines 

General discussion 

New books. Reviews by Elizabeth 
Short, Fort Atkinson 

Open Discussion 

Tea. Served by women of the Li- 
brary board. 


2:30 


es 
—_— 
as 


Miss Freeman, Horicon library trus- 
tee, stressed salient points in the matter 
of the responsibility of the board and 
the delegation of details to the librarian 
upon whom the board may expect to rely 
for certain information and recommen- 
dations. Particular emphasis was given 
to the importance of planning for the 
librarian to attend library conventions. 
In all it was evident that where library 
trustees have vision there will be no 
question about co-operation. 


Mrs. Portz in her talk on “Stretching 
the Dollar” gave the ways which the 
Hartford Public Library had succeeded in 
doing this. She said: 

“Financially, our library has always 
existed on a starvation diet. With an 
annual appropriation of only $1200, a 
stock of less than 5000 volumes to serve 
a community of more than 3700 inhabi- 
tants plus a large rural territory which 
extends miles into Dodge County, and 
with our circulation increased to almost 
50,000 the past year, our financial prob- 
lem became very acute and we were 
faced with the necessity of stretching our 
income to the breaking point. 

“We try to supply much of the best 
current fiction and non-fiction, which you 
all know is not selling at depression 
prices. After skimming the surface by 
buying the worth-while best sellers, we 
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go gunning for bargains. The New 
York City firms such as Womrath’s and 
the Union Library Association, have sup- 
plied some of these.” Mrs. Portz ex- 
plained that their proximity to Milwau- 
kee made it possible to pick up bargains 
and there was the additional advantage 
of examining the books. 

“The books are charged to our account, 
delivered free of charge, and after check- 
ing them with the Booklist, Wilson 
Standard catalogs and other aids, we 
are privileged to return any we do not 
wish to keep. By dropping the store a 
card their truck will call for them, thus 
saving us all transportation charges both 
ways. 

“Our biggest book bargains were se- 
cured the past winter at a second hand 
sale given by the Junior League of the 
Milwaukee County League of Women 
Voters at Milwaukee. Many copies of 
late fiction were bought at 25 cents, 
readers and primers at 10 cents each. 
A second trip to attend the auction on 
the closing day of the sale yielded us 
more and bigger bargains at the rate of 
50 cents a dozen. 

“In all we purchased over 250 books 
which averaged around 10 cents each. 
By taking them home with us we saved 
shipping costs. Out of this entire col- 
lection we have had to withhold only four 
from circulation. 

“We have taken advantage of bar- 
gains in reinforced books offered by Mc- 
Clurg, New Method and Herzberg bind- 
eries, principally juveniles. During the 
past year we have secured two good ref- 
erence sets at a decided saving. New 
Larned history for ready reference was 
bought for $79.50 while the latest re- 
vised edition of Warner’s Library of the 
world’s best literature, which sells at $96 
was purchased from the Clement V. Rit- 
ter Co., of Chicago for $37.50, carriage 
prepaid. 

“A local carpenter built us a book rack 
which will hold 400 books, for only $15. 
He also built our racks for periodicals, 
stools, and small display book racks at 
much less than prices asked by library 
supply houses, 
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“Our city fathers have allowed us an 
increase of $600 for this year, with the 
understanding that there will be no in- 
crease in salary. By using this extra 
amount for books we hope to make our 
library shelves bulge. 

“Since January first we have cataloged 
over 600 books and with the assistance 
of a student for two weeks from the 
Wisconsin Library School we built an in- 
formation file from the accumulations of 
pamphlet material which had been stored 
in boxes, and new material ordered 
through the Wilson vertical file service. 

“With an ever increasing circulation 
which already totals 18,000 for 1933, our 
greatest problem is getting the work done 
with only a part time assistant, for 
stretching the dollar has also entailed a 
stretching of the hours on duty.” 

Mrs. Portz’s talk was followed by a 
general discussion of “ways and means” 
to get the most out of the dollar and to 
meet adequately the increased demands. 

Miss Hays gave an explanation of the 
indexing work carried on in the Water- 
town public library. She said in part: 
“A question once asked will, without 
doubt, be asked again. For the benefit 
of those we serve, and for the use of the 
staff why not keep track of, in a per- 
manent index, the answers to the ques- 
tions that we may need at a later time, 
and need quickly? 

“After we had developed our refer- 
ence index I saw an article in the Wilson 
Bulletin for November 1932 outlining a 
method of indexing material on certain 
subjects, phrases, pronunciation, dates, 
pictures, etc., so what I shall tell you is 
almost a duplicate of the record ex- 
plained in that article. 

“A drawer in our catalog case is set 
aside for the ‘reference index,’ as we 
call it.* On lined practice cards we in- 
dex the sources found which have been 
examined and found to have answered 
the question asked. There is an explana- 

*For suggested method of entry see 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 15, p. 118- 
20, May 1919. 
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tory card in front of the index which 
says that the references in the index sup- 
plement the card catalog; so in this way 
we are not duplicating the references 
in the catalog. These cards are so dif- 
ferent in appearance they would never be 
thought to be a catalog card. We write 
the index cards in pencil, as this work 
can often be done at the desk while wait- 
ing on borrowers and it takes very little 
time. 

“We do not always use standard head- 
ings, we find the index more useful to 
use the terms the person has used. In 
this way a definite question can be easily 
answered. 

“We not only refer to books and maga- 
zines on our shelves but to our pamphlet 
file, material in the librarian’s office, the 
picture file, or any source where the 
answer can be found. Even references 
to books in the children’s room are found 
to be helpful.” 


Miss Hays had brought a number of 
cards illustrating the index to show how 
simply the work could be carried on and 
how effective in its results. 

Following the luncheon hour the group 
met for the afternoon program in Hori- 
con’s beautiful Community House. Mrs. 
Hughes of Fort Atkinson represented 
Mrs. Short in a review of books, juvenile 
and adult, following which nearly every- 
one present talked on special problems of 
books and reading, especially as they per- 
tained to juvenile books. 

On motion of Miss Hays the group 
gave a rising vote of thanks to Miss 
Lyons who had so ably planned and con- 
ducted the meeting, and to the library 
board members of Horicon whose hos- 
pitality and part on the program con- 
tributed in a large measure to its success. 

A delightful tea served by women of 
the library board concluded this very 
happy occasion. That it was a success 
in every sense of the word is evidenced 
in the remark of several librarians who 
asked if it would be necessary to wait 
until next spring to have another. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Summer Reading 


As we face the prospect of furnishing 
summer reading to the patrons of our 
libraries, it may be interesting to have 
the result of a study of the reading of 
last summer, conducted by the Newark 
Public Library. Twelve thousand adult 
books which were borrowed under the 
vacation reading plan, allowing the 
books taken June first to be retained un- 
til October first, were analyzed. These 
were mostly chosen from display cases 
bearing signs “Summer Recreational 
Reading”, and “What will you read this 
summer”. This is significant, indicating 
as it does that the choice of books was 
influenced by the suggestion from the 
library as well as by the readers’ own 
inclinations. It is interesting to note 
that fiction was not borrowed as widely 
as non-fiction, tho the circulation of fic- 
tion at the library during the summer 
months increased fiftéen per cent. Such 
statistics would seem to point to the fact 
that those who usually take fiction with 
them on their vacations did not have va- 
cations this year which took them away 
from the reach of the library. Twenty 
per cent of the non-fiction used during 
vacations was literature, drama and poet- 
ry contending for honors. Next in line 
was social science, then science and use- 
ful arts. 

What harvest will this summer bring, 
we wonder? It may be news to your 
community to hear what the library pa- 
trans consider mental food for vacation 
time. 


Reading Courses 


Certainly the State Library initiated 
a bigger movement than it dared hope at 
the conference held in Salem on Dec. 6 
to consider ways of offering educational 
opportunity to those young people who 
were unable to attend college or to enroll 
for correspondence study. To date ap- 
proximately 400 non-credit Reading 
courses have been prepared by the State 


Library, and are being carried through 
earnestly by students in all parts of the 
state, reached through 100 post offices. 
Each course is in reality a reading pre- 
scription for the individual student, to 
fit the educational background as shown 
on the student’s application. Courses 
have been prepared on approximately 125 
different subjects. It is possible that 
two courses on the same subject may 
differ widely. The most popular sub- 
jects have been Electrical Engineering, 
Forestry, Interior Decoration, Psychol- 
ogy, Radio, and Short Story Writing. 
Each of these subjects has from 10 to 22 
students.—OREGON STATE LIBRARY LET- 
TER TO LIBRARIES, May 2, 1933. 


Women and Newspapers 


The New Bulletin of the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago 
recently conducted a survey of the news- 
paper reading habits of some 1400 wo- 
men in Chicago and its suburbs, the re- 
sult of which we have just been looking 
over. The survey covers some 20 lead- 
ing features, which ranged in popularity 
from 78 per cent for the feature car- 
toon to 11 for bridge lesson. What par- 
ticularly interested us was the fact that 
book reviews claiming the interest of 16 
per cent, were sandwiched in between 
moving picture reviews and death no- 
tices. Which, the more we think about 
it, appears to be a not illogical position. 
—PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, April 
bulletin, 1933. 


Fifty Books of the Year 1932 


The list of 50 best books chosen for 
the 11th time by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts as being outstanding in 
typographical excellence is significant in 
several ways. 

The choice was made from 600 books. 
There are 88 publishers represented in 
the list. Less expensive books are em- 
phasized. A book is expensive to most 
public libraries if it costs $10 or more. 
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Only six of the books on the list would 
be classified as expensive. Half of them 
cost $2.50 or less. The fact that books 
of this type are considered may lead to 
finer workmanship in the bulk of the 
books which most of us can afford to buy. 


The Book Trade 


The output of books in America 
showed a sharp drop in 1932. Accord- 
ing to statistics, the total number of new 
books and new editions produced in the 
year was 9035, 12 and a half per cent 
less than in 1931. The number of new 
titles decreased from 8506 to 7556, and 
the number of new editions of titles al- 
ready published dropped from 1801 to 
1479. 

The most conspicuous decrease has oc- 
curred in the field of juvenile books, 
with a loss of 300 volumes; in the field 
of poetry and drama, with 138 volumes; 
in technical works, with 1385 volumes. 
Geography, and travel, biography, gen- 
eral literature, and religion have all 
greatly suffered from the depression. 
The only fields which have shown some 
gain were sociology and economics, fic- 
tion, games and sports. 

While the American output of books 
was curtailed, the British output in- 
creased during 1932. The total number 
of books and pamphlets published in the 
British Isles during the year was 14,834 
as against 14,688 in 1931. 

In a comparison with American book 
production one must note that in the fig- 
ures relating to the latter, pamphlets are 
not included. “With the allowance made 
for the difference in the recording of 
pamphlets and for the great difference in 
the number of reprints and new edi- 
tions,” the Publishers’ Weekly writes, 
“the totals of the output for Great Brit- 
ain and for the United States are in pro- 
portions of approximately 5 to 4.” 

According to this periodical: “London 
has a much more extensive world market 
than New York and, therefore, must be 
expected to issue a wider variety of 
books in subject classification. The 
British local market is much more com- 
pact and easily reached than the Ameri- 
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can market and therefore smaller edi- 
tions can be risked or made profitable.” 

The latest statistics for the book pro- 
duction of the Continental European 
countries are those for 1931 only. Dur- 
ing that year in Germany 34,074, in 
France 9,822, in Italy, 12,193, in Hun- 
gary 3,620 and in Denmark 3,138 books 
and pamphlets were printed. 

In all these countries there was a de- 
crease as compared with the 1930 output, 
with the exception of Italy where there 
was a gain of nearly ten per cent.— 
More Books, Bulletin of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, April 1933, p. 151. 


Packet Libraries 


Yes, we sound real dignified by name, 
but Lo! “the voice is the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands are those of Esau.” 
Hearken and you shall hear, for we 
really are not a university library. 

In the last Quarterly mention was 
made of a “magazine depot” that was 
being tried out in the Indianola library. 
Since then the teachers of the county, or 
some of them, have been running little 
“stations” very successfully in their 
schools. 

At present our county superintendent, 
W. M. McGee, has become so sold on the 
entire idea that he loads his car with the 
extra files of our magazines (that our . 
patrons have sent us) and also dis- 
carded books, takes them to his office 
where his deputy, Mrs. Hawes, arranges 
them in “packets” (that is what they call 
them) and ties them ready for distribu- 
tion. Then as Mr. McGee makes his 
visitations to the various schools he takes 
with him this material and gives it to 
the schools especially where the reading 
supply in that community is scarce. The 
teacher is asked to keep a close tab on 
these “packets” and to circulate them 
freely into the various homes. 

This past week over 400 magazines and 
100 books have been arranged and some 
of them have been distributed and judg- 
ing from the way they were received, we 
do not feel badly that we let them go. 

Our county superintendent tells us that 
in many homes there is absolutely noth- 
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ing to read and remarks, “It’s not just 
the boys and girls I’m interested in get- 
ting reading material for, it’s the par- 
ents I want to see reading.” 

In one school the teacher had not kept 
as perfect a check on the homes where 
she had sent her books as she might 
have done and one boy returned one 
morning with a book, saying, “Gee, but 
dad was mad last night when he got 
ready to read and found he had read this 
book two weeks ago.” Another lad re- 
marked that it didn’t please his mother 
greatly to have “dad sit up till two 
o’clock finishing this book,” but he 
wanted another. 

Discarded books? Yes, we know they 
are quite dilapidated, but we feel there 
is still a little reading in them that is 
worth while and the children’s picture 
books, sent only when we have duplicates, 
ean be utilized for scrap books with the 
rural schools as well as with us. 

So, while our “packets” are “left- 
overs,” yet you know what the good 
cooks say about appetizing left-overs and 
we hope some of these will prove real 
“appetizers” for more. 

The goal of our past year-—a 100 per 
cent increase of rural borrowers—may be 
reaiized in this way, though perhaps we 
would better say “rural readers.” So we 
pass this suggestion on as offered by the 
County Library Committee. Perhaps 
some other library already has a flour- 
ishing “depot.” 

Mary E. McCoy, Chairman, 
County Library Committee. 


Note: The Secretary of the Library 
Commission wishes to add her emphatic 
approval of this idea and to express the 
hope that many other librarians may go 
and do likewise. 


Be careful to “withdraw” from your 
records books to be used in this way, re- 
move marks of ownership from the books, 
and mark them “withdrawn” and send 
them out as Indefinite or Permanent 
Loans. — IowA LIBRARY QUARTERLY, 
March 1933. 
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Understanding Each Other 


When the good abbot of Spanheim, 
Trithemius, said “To know is to love” 
back in the Middle Ages, he was prob- 
ably thinking partly of the intolerance 
accorded foreigners in an age when rob- 
ber barons flourished on every hill and a 
stranger was a suspect in the community 
until he proved himself friendly — pro- 
vided he was given the opportunity. 

In the time of Trithemius, Italy was 
further from Germany in point of time 
than Peking is from New York today, 
but his observation still holds good, with 
renewed significance. Understanding is 
still the basis of tolerance. Modern com- 
munications have brought us so near to 
even our distant neighbors that knowl- 
edge of their customs, thought, and mo- 
tives is more necessary than in preceding 
ages. The resolution of such interna- 
tional problems as the recognition of 
Russia, the tariff, the problem of the Pa- 
cific, and the whole question of debts is, 
in the last analysis, dependent on mutual 
understanding. 

Only a few can travel abroad in order 
to get acquainted with those living in 
other countries, but the Public Library 
offers to everyone the opportunity of ar- 
riving at a better knowledge of other 
lands and other peoples throvgh books— 
of advancing a step nearer to that uni- 
versal tolerance which is the foundation 
of love—YourR LIBRARY, Public Library 
of the D. C., January 1933. 


The Voice of a Trustee 


Having been active as a library trustee 
and a club woman for over thirty-five 
years, during which time I have labored 
at home and also visited many of the li- 
braries which owe their existence to 
some little band of club women, I rise to 
remark: 

Now that the library is definitely a 
cultural institution, instead of a suppli- 
ant for a yearly pittance, what of the 
librarian? She is no longer an un- 
trained woman—perhaps eking out her 
widow’s mite with the few dollars the li- 
brary can pay. She is a trained special- 
ist, with the many departments of her 
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profession at her finger tips. She has 
become an entity—socially and in com- 
munity life. 

Have the trustees kept up with the 
changing years? Not so. I find places 
where the librarian cannot purchase a 
lead pencil or a bottle of glue without the 
consent of the library board; where she 
has less power to act than the poorest 
paid chit of a clerk in a chain store. 
Some are not even invited to the meet- 
ings of the book committee, and the re- 
quests for needed or called-for volumes 
must wait upon the prejudice or parsim- 
ony of some narrow-minded trustee. 


I do not agree with the librarian who 
said recently that there is no need for a 
book committee nowadays. I believe in 
it, but its most important member 
should be the librarian, since she knows 
what the public wants and must sell the 
library to the readers. 

As a trustee who has helped a small- 
town library grow from a donation of a 
hundred books to nearly 30,000—all so 
thoughtfully chosen they might form a 
basis for five times that many—I am in 
favor of a wise and broad-minded book 
committee in conference with a librarian 
of the same caliber. 

I am convinced that one person cannot 
make as well-rounded a library as two, 
or four or five, working together. Nor 
would I give up the pleasant memories 
of those lean years when we put our 
heads together to make the wisest choice 
possible within our budget. 

As for the penny-pinching, power- 
greedy library board, who would ruin one 
of our finest public institutions and re- 
duce the librarian to the status of the 
kitchen slavey—cast it into the discard. 
May its shadow grow less—and disap- 
pear.—Mrs. May Belleville Brown, Sa- 
lina, Kans. 


Of Gardens 


In the Spring Booklist of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library we read: 

“It is not an original thought to pre- 
pare a list on Gardens and Gardening 
for a Spring publication, but such a list 
is so natural and obvious as appropriate 
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to the season, that we had forgotten that 
twenty-nine years had elapsed since we 
last printed a gardening list in our ‘Bul- 
letin’ as the Booklist was called then. 

“In three decades the literature has 
developed enormously in keeping with the 
fast developing art, science, practice and 
love of gardening in America, and our 
list in this number is only selective as 
appealing to the amateur ambitious for 
‘professional’ achievement in this de- 
lightful pursuit.” 

The list of 165 carefully selected titles 
is divided into subject matter following 
these interests: Gardens and garden 
making, Individual plants and flowers, 
Special kinds of gardens, Pleasures of a 
garden, Garden accessories, Flower ar- 
rangement, Garden clubs, Landscape gar- 
dening and garden design, Stately gar- 
dens of many lands, The garden in litera- 
ture. 


Art in Bibliography 


That a bibliography can be an artistic 
thing is demonstrated in Louisa May Al- 
cott: Bibliography Compiled by Lucille 
Gulliver; With an Appreciation by Cor- 
nelia Meigs. 

“So great is the interest in Miss Al- 
cott’s own story behind her books that 
it has been thought well to instill into 
this otherwise technical matter the grace 
and strength of her personality by in- 
cluding appropriate quotations from her 
diaries,” says the compiler, and proceeds 
to do it successfully. The appreciation 
by Miss Meigs is a curtain raiser to her 
biography (The Invincible Louisa) which 
has since appeared. 


In Seattle 


Accustomed as we are to sad tales, we 
cannot remain unmoved when we read 
the 42nd annual report of Seattle Public 
Library. 

“The problem confronting the Seattle 
Public Library during this depression is 
similar to the problem in nearly all other 
public libraries. Briefly stated, this 
problem is to find ways of meeting an 
increasing demand for library service 
with a decreasing fund. In Seattle for 
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instance, the circulation of books last 
year passed the four million mark for 
the first time, and showed an increase of 
343,145 volumes over the previous year. 
The library fund, however, was so 
greatly reduced that the expenditures in 
1932 were $114,234 less than in the year 
1931. 

The following comparisons show the 
growth in various features since the de- 
pression began: 


1929 1982 
Population (1930) 
U. S. Census)_-. 365,583 365,583 
Number of volumes 
in liprary....... 458,122 509,966 
Number of regis- 
tered borrowers__ 123,715 139,969 


Percentage of popu- 

lation registered 

as borrowers__--_ 33 38 
Circulation of books 


for home reading 3,099,219 4,177,664 
Circulation per cap- 

it eee aes 8.47 11.42 
Expenditure per 

CAONe occ 1.11 91 


Public Library Finance 


In these difficult days when the very 
life of so many of our public libraries 
is being threatened, nothing could be 
more timely than Current Problems in 
Public Library Finance, edited by Carl 
Vitz and published by the A. L. A. 

“Methods devised for days of calm 
require revision in time of stress. Some 
old tools need to be discarded and new 
ones discovered while others may receive 
new uses under new conditions,” says 
Orlando C. Davis in his important dis- 
cussion “Stretching the Library Dollar.” 

Revenue sources, library budgets, com- 
munity studies and support are among 
the significant considerations included. 
Ten pages of selected bibliography add 
much to the value of the book. 

It is a book which will have a wide 
influence if used intelligently with li- 
brary boards and appropriating bodies. 
The seven chapters, each contributed by 
a librarian of experience and judgment, 
are: “The Library as a Governmental 
Agency,” Carl Vitz; “Sources of Reve- 
nue,” Samuel H. Ranck; “Shrinkage of 
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Public Revenues,” Frank L. Tolman; 
“The Library Budget,” Clarence E. Sher- 
man; “Stretching the Library Dollar,” 
Orlando C. Davis; “Measuring Results 
and Informing the Community,” Ida F. 
Wright; “Winning Support,” John B. 
Kaiser. 

This is a timely volume which contains 
a wealth of sound advice and practical 
assistance for libraries large and small. 
It is paper bound and priced at $1.25; 
five copies or more $1 each. 


Exploring the Times 


For the person who wishes an intro- 
duction to some of the constructive think- 
ing that is being brought to bear on the 
solution of situations vital to everyone 
today, the American Library Association 
is issuing five new reading courses. 
They will treat (1) the interdependence 
of nations and the need for concerted and 
coordinated action (2) the influence of 
technology on our social and economic 
life (3) economic trends (4) the farm 
problem (5) what do we need in govern- 
ment? 

These reading outlines are written by 
men who have been in the midst of the 
activity surrounding the work of the 
President’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends—men who have had abund- 
ant opportunity to observe and who are 
capable of interpreting important find- 
ings: William F. Ogburn, Paul H. 
Douglas, Harry D. Gideonse, J. H. Kolb, 
Louis Brownlow. 


The booklets will be ready in June. 
Prices about 25¢ each and all five $1.00 
—American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Magazines Available 


The Superior Public Library offers 
from duplicates bound volumes of the 
A. L. A. Booklist (vols. 12-14 and 24- 
27) and Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
(vols. 22-27) at the cost of binding 
($1.50 per volume) plus transportation. 
It also has a considerable list of scat- 
tered volumes of other magazines which 
it will be glad to give for payment of 
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transportation charges. 
tha B. Merrell, librarian. 


Apply to Mar- 


Lawrence College Alumni Reading 
Service 


New selections announced in May in- 
clude the following: 


Jehol, City of Emperors. 
Dutton, 1933. 


Sven Hedin. 
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Fighting the Insects: The Story of an 
Entomologist. L. O. Howard. Mac- 
millan, 1933. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
Gurn. Kenedy, 1933. 
Papa La Fleur. Zona Gale. 

1933. 

A Philosophy of Solitude. John Cowper 

Powys. Simon and Schuster, 1933. 


Joseph 


Appleton, 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The work of the spring quarter is 
progressing rapidly as there always is 
acceleration toward the end of a year. 
The schedule of lessons puts the empha- 
sis as usual at this time on the book and 
administrative courses, which bring to a 
focus all of the study of the year. 

Bibliographies are occupying much 
time and thought as is usual at this sea- 
son of the year, and the students are 
beginning to know the various libraries 
in Madison, for the verifying of refer- 
ences takes them afield. A number of 
the subjects, as usual, came as requests 
from specialists and experts in various 
lines who had need of material for their 
own work, and these were assigned in the 
line of individual interests. The list 
follows: 

Sarah Bernhardt—Mr. Anderson. 

The economic and political influences of 
the Panama canal during the twentieth cen- 
tury—Miss Atherton. 

Policewomen. a list of references since 
1921—Miss Backus. 

Present day farm problems since 1927: 
a selected bibliography—Miss Brooke. 
Local government in the United States— 

Miss Clark. 

jarter and scrip—Miss Cohn. 

Birth control; selected references since 
1925—Miss Davis. 

The dance movement since 
Dietrich. S 


1920 — Miss 


Sir Walter Scott in the 2th century— 
Miss Ellison. 
Horace Walpole—Miss Ellsworth. (Also 


thesis) 
Hawthorne in the twentieth century—Miss 
Evert. (Also thesis) 
The physician in literature—Miss Francis. 
Herman Melville—Miss Freeman. 


Public library trustees—Miss Fried. 

Jane Adams and Hull-House—Miss Glea- 
son. 

Benjamin Disraeli, 
field—Miss Grady. 

The relations of Mexico and the United 
States, 1910-1932—Miss Griep. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle—Miss Hardkopf. 

National policies affecting rural life since 
1862—Miss Hauck. 

Social and economic changes in 
since 1910—Miss Heller. 

Training for municipal service since 1918 
—Miss Hollinger. 

Robert Herrick—Miss Hollis. 
sis) 

Shakespearean actors and actresses—Miss 
Horne. 

George Bernard Shaw—Miss Hunter. 

Forces and trends in the decentralization 
of industry—Miss Jansky. 

Municipal music and municipal 
—Miss Kaftan. 

Effect of unemployment on child welfare 
—Miss Kohli. 

John Galsworthy—Miss Laurgaard. 

Technological unemployment since 1920— 
Miss MacKinnon. 

Amos Bronson Alcott and Louisa May Al- 
cott—Miss Martin. 

The history of wood engraving in Europe 
and America—Miss Olson. 

Public health work in the schools and 
publie dental clinics—Miss Passmore. 

Edna Ferber—Miss Phelps. 

Twentieth century view of Edgar 
Poe—Miss Regli. 

Agnes Repplier—Miss Helen Schroeder. 

The crisis in the schools: showing the ef- 
fects of the depression on education— 
Miss Leola Schroeder. 

Cataloging and classification since 1912— 
Miss Starstead, 

The position of the Latin American na- 
tions in relation to the League of Na- 
tions and the Pan American Union— 
Miss Trope. 


1st Earl of Beacons- 





Mexico 


(Also the- 


theatres 


Allan 
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Selective material on unemployment in- 
surance since 1930, with special empha- 
sis on unemployment insurance in Wis- 
consin—Miss Vincent. 

Bret Harte—Miss Williams. 


School Notes 


The spring quarter, although it is a 
busy time, as last weeks have a habit of 
being, always brings compensations in 
the way of various good times, which in- 
crease the pleasure of the group life. 

Miss Louise Phelps Kellogg, honorary 
member of the Class of 1933, entertained 
her classmates at the home of Mrs. Carl 
Russell Fish on Friday evening, May 26. 
Mrs. Fish and Miss Kellogg welcomed 
their guests so hospitably, and made 
them feel so much at home, that the 
evening passed all too quickly. All en- 
joyed the home itself, with its old furni- 
ture, portraits, china, and many foreign 
things, Miss Kellogg’s informal talk on 
“The Annunciation in Art,” and the 
reading by Mrs. Fish from Benet’s John 
Brown’s body. It was an evening long 
to be remembered in the annals of class 
history. 

Miss Reely entertained class and fac- 
ulty for a picnic at her summer home on 
Lake Mendota, Sunday, May 28. The 
day was the finest of the spring, afford- 
ing a delightful outing. A _ bountiful 
picnic dinner was served cafeteria style. 
It was truly a day of rest and freedom 
from “stress and strain,” with flowers 
and trees at their loveliest, birds every- 
where, and good companions for walks 
in the woods and along the lake paths. 

The State High School Music Tourna- 
ment met in Madison during May, bring- 
ing to the city more than a hundred 
bands and orchestras from all parts of 
the state, which with accompanying 
teachers and parents, totaled fully 5000 
people. The Library School students 
not only enjoyed the extensive parade 
and some of the tournament features, 
but were especially impressed with the 
organization that handled so large a con- 
vention with such ease and effectiveness. 
In their opinion, it was an excellent 
lesson in administration. 
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Alumni Notes 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence G. Dittmer 
(Florence C. Farnham ’09) are spending 
a sabbatical leave at the Barbados. 

W. Phillip Shatts, Public Service 
Training Course ’14, is assistant secre- 
tary of the Regional Plan Association, 
Inc., 400 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. He is joint-author of Community 
planning, a manual of practical sugges- 
tions for citizen participation, now in its 
third printing. 

Mrs. Ruth Beech Field ’18, formerly a 
trustee of the Public Library, Rice Lake, 
Wis., who after her husband’s death 
moved to Texas with her three small 
daughters to join her parents at Rio 
Hondo, has recently been appointed to a 
teaching position in the Rio Hondo Junior 
High School. 

Winifred Lewis ’19 was married on 
April 30 to Louis Roth. They will be 
at home after September, Hibbing, Minn. 
Mrs. Roth has been on the staff of the 
Detroit Public Library since 1929. 

Gabriel A. Bernardo ’20, librarian of 
the University of the Philippines and 
head of the Department of Library 
Science contributed an interesting article 
on “The Book Week and Poster Exhibi- 
tion of the University of the Philip- 
pines,” to the Library Mirror of March 
1933, the official organ of the University 
Library Club. This number carries sev- 
eral interesting news items of the work 
of Professor Bernardo and of Professor 
Mallari ’23; also of Cirilo B. Perez ’20, 
librarian of the Bureau of Science, in 
connection with his committee work for 
the Philippine Library Association. 

Eulogio B. Rodriguez ’20, assistant di- 
rector of the National Library, Manila, 
sends a copy of his address delivered be- 
fore the First National Convention of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, Manila, 
in February, on “A Few Hints on Par- 
ents’ Conduct.” There was included in 
the same parcel a charming snap-shot of 
Mrs. Rodriguez and their three children, 
also a pamphlet from the active pen of 
Mr. Rodriguez, “The Adarna Bird, a 
Filipino Tale of Pre-Spanish Origin.” 

Mildred A. Mathes ’23 was married to 


eee - me 
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Cyrus L. Fargo on April 22. Mrs. Fargo 
has been on the staff of the Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N. Y., since 1928. 


Alberta Brown ’25 who has been the 
chief cataloger, University of North Da- 
kota Library, Grand Forks, has been 
appointed acting librarian, St. Mary’s 
College Library, South Bend, Ind., dur- 
ing the absence of Jeanette Murphy ’28, 
for graduate study on a _ fellowship 
award. 

Juanita Engstrand ’25 has been li- 
brarian of the Public Library of De 
Kalb, IIll., since the fall of 1932. The 
library is housed in a beautiful new 
building, erected on modern lines, offi- 
cially called the Haish Memorial Li- 
brary. Miss Engstrand had formerly 
been librarian at Peoria, IIl. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Battin Moe ’26 has 
been admitted to the Graduate School of 
the University of Michigan, where she 
begins study for the master’s degree in 
library science in the summer session. 

Jeanette J. Murphy ’28, librarian, St. 
Mary’s College, has been awarded one of 
the eleven fellowships for graduate study 
by the A. L. A. Committee on Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships, under the provi- 
sion of a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. She will study under the di- 
rection of the Graduate Library School 
at Chicago. 

Mildred H. Crew ’29 is organizing the 
library of the Geology Department, 
Northwestern University, the depart- 
ment having had a gift of a large collec- 
tion of books in the field of geology. 

Loucile A. Crist ’29 who has been 
studying at Beloit College this year, was 
granted the bachelor’s degree at com- 
mencement. 

Leone F. Older ’30 contributed the ar- 
ticle on “Encouraging Diversified Read- 
ing” to the May number of the Wilson 
Bulletin. 

Ethel K. Lohman ’30, librarian High 
School Library, Pekin, IIll., has been ad- 
mitted to the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, for the summer 
quarter. 

Virginia Meeks ’32 served as substi- 
tute during the spring in the reference 
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department of the Public Library, Wich- 
ita, Kans. On June 1 she joins the staff 
as a regular two-thirds time assistant. 

Elizabeth L. Ellison ’33 returns to the 
Peter White Public Library, Marquette, 
Mich., as reference librarian. 


MAY DAY 1933 


With “A Century of Progress” as the 
theme for their program, the Class of 
1933 and their friends gathered in the 
banquet room of the Congregational 
Church on the morning of April 29 for 
the May Day celebration. 

The largest number ever present at a 
May Day breakfast, 152, were in attend- 
ance. The morning was a perfect one, 
almost the only fair weather after many 
days of rain. 

The Decorations were simple in keep- 
ing with the times, but none the less 
pleasing, the long rows of tables pre- 
senting the appearance of “an avenue of 
tulips” as one of the guests remarked. 
The cover for the programs, designed on 
a stencil under the direction of Leona 
Olson and printed on gray paper with 
touches of red added by hand, carried 
out the theme of the morning. 

Alice MacKinnon, president of the 
class, extended greetings to the guests 
and introduced Helen Laurgaard who as 
toastmistress presided over the following 
program: 

THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY 
Illustrated by Helen Laurgaard 


INTRODUCTION 
The Library, 1833-1933-2033 


PART I. The Past—Miss Kellogg 


PART II. The Present 

Chapter I. The Alumni of the Century 
—Miss Huhn 

Chapter II. The Very Present Present— 
Miss Hazeltine 

Chapter III. The Architecture of the Cen- 
tury—Mr. Hamilton 
Beatty 


PART III 
A musical interlude (Grieg)—Miss Star- 
stead and Mr. Anderson 


PART IV. The future 
Chapter I. “Now I have proved the past” 
—Miss Reely 
Chapter II. The Century of Progress— 
President Birge 
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The three skits which prefaced the 
toasts were cleverly carried out presen- 
tations of the Female Subscription Li- 
brary of 100 years ago, the typical ef- 
ficient library of today, and the hypo- 
thetical library of the future. In the 
first Webster’s dictionary in 2 v. (pub- 
lished in 1928) has just been added to 
the library and the full-skirted ladies 
are all agog over Cooper’s latest ro- 
mance. Extreme busyness characterizes 
the library of the present, while in the 
third skit the smartly attired club wo- 
man of the future is preparing a paper 
on the popular authors of 100 years ago, 
Walter Winchell, James Joyce, and Ed- 
gar Guest. 

Those who took part were: 1833— 
Elizabeth Ellison, Harriet Evert, Emily 
Phelps; 1933—-Grace Atherton, Mary 
Williams, Elinor Hollis, Frances Clark; 
2033—Cheryl Ellsworth, Mary Freeman, 
Charlotte Dietrich. 

The chairman in general charge of 
arrangements was Helen Jansky, as- 
sisted by Celia Hauck and Elizabeth 
Kaftan, with other committees as fol- 
lows: 

Decorations: Leona Olson, Karl An- 
derson, Cheryl Ellsworth, Jean Francis; 
invitations: Martyl Trope, Mary Lu- 
cille Davis, Charlotte Dietrich, Josephine 
Passmore; program: Elizabeth Ellison, 
Alice Cohn, Harriet Evert, Mary Free- 
man, Elinor Hollis, Mary Frances Clark, 
Mary Alice Williams. 
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Alumni present were: Malvina Clau- 
sen 712; Marion Frederickson, Mrs. Jes- 
sie W. Luther ’13; Mrs. Winifred L. Da- 
vis, Alta Fifield 716; Lillian Moehlman 
717; Ruth Lathrop, Irene Newman, Jen- 
nie T. Schrage ’18; Mary Corson, Mary 
Keyes 719; Natalie Huhn ’21; Mrs. Mary 
M. Kirsch ’22; Ruth Rowland, Alma 
Runge ’23; Mrs. Emily Klueter Brown, 
Anna R. Moore ’25; Leah E. Diehl, Gene- 
vieve Huff, Dorothy Randall ’27; Myrl 
Poland, Dorothy Siebecker ’28; Bertha E. 
Buelow, Loucile Crist, Bernice Gibson, 
Elleaner Ryerson ’29; Dorothy Perry, 
Isabel Severson, Dorothy Smith ’30; Mrs. 
Margaret Searle Evans, Dorothy Huth 
31; Katherine Gormley, Bernadine Han- 
by, Margaret Kelly, Dorothy Last, Nor- 
ma Rathbun, Emma Turner, Irene Var- 
ney 732. 

Guests in addition to alumni included 
Miss Anna Birge, Prof. and Mrs. Arthur 
Beatty, Mrs. Hamilton Beatty, Prof. and 
Mrs. C. A. Smith, Prof. and Mrs. W. D. 
Frost, Mrs. Portz, librarian at Hartford, 
Miss Heronymus, High School Librarian, 
Sheboygan, Mrs. Alfred Willoughby 
(Betty Cass), Rev. and Mrs. F. J. Blood- 
good, Dr. and Mrs. Schafer, Miss AI- 
mere Scott, Miss Mabel Griswold. 

In the receiving line at the reception 
that preceded the breakfast were Miss 
MacKinnon, Miss Louise Kellogg, hon- 
orary member of the class, Miss Hazel- 
tine and Mr. Lester. 








WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Annual meeting and dinner, with A. L. A. at Chicago 
Tuesday evening, October 17, 1933 


Not only members of the Wisconsin Library Association but also 
all who are engaged in library work in the state or who are interested 
in promoting library work in Wisconsin, are invited to attend this 
meeting. 

The Nominating Committee is appointed as follows: Cora I. Lan- 
sing, Public Library, Wausau, Chairman; Dagny Borge, Public Library, 
Wisconsin Rapids; Lillian M. Froggatt, Stout Institute, Menomonie. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


This section of the Bulletin brings together the current news regarding Wis- 


consin libraries. 
other libraries. 


It supplies many suggestions which are profitably adapted by 
Beginning July first, on account of lack of funds, we must discon- 


tinue the commercial clipping service from which many of these items have been 


obtained. 


The continuance of this section must depend thereafter on the active cooperation 


of librarians themselves. 


Please send to the editor clippings from your local papers, 


or your own notes on news and suggestions concerning your library. The vitality 
of this material becomes henceforth your individual responsibility. Will you not 
each do your part for the benefit of your colleagues? 


Delavan. Circulation statistics for the 
month of April in four consecutive years 
are given by the librarian: 

April 1930 2,605 

April 1931 3,323 Increase 718 


April 1932 3,403 Increase 80 
April 1933 4,735 Increase 1,332 


Total increase from 1930 to 1933 is 
2,130, showing that circulation has been 
nearly doubled during the period. 


Fond du Lac. Patrons planning auto- 
mobile trips for the summer were urged 
to use the service of the library where 
latest road maps could be consulted, and 
where pamphlets of all state and na- 
tional parks were assembled. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed on seeing Wis- 
consin first, with a large road map of 
Wisconsin placed in the lobby and de- 
scriptive material of popular tours as 
well as historical data. Pupils of Bragg 
school loaned toy automobiles to add to 
the display. 


Gillett. More than 150 books were 
mended in an intensive piece of instruc- 
tion given to mending classes by Celia 
Hauck, the latter part of March. The 
mending groups receiving this instruc- 
tion were 11 high school girls and 14 
from seventh and eighth grades. In ad- 
dition Miss Hauck started a much needed 
shelf list which the librarian is to finish. 


Manitowoc. A miniature rock garden 
was arranged inside the library by Miss 
Watts of the library staff, as the spring 


Cc. B. L. 


gardening display. Using vines and 
desert plants with a collection of smail 
rocks a table garden was built to call at- 
tention to the special shelf of garden 
books. 


Horicon. Recently a display of books 
which had been mended by a group of 
Senior girls, was placed in a window of 
one of the prominent local stores. This 
display showed the books in various 
stages badly worn, books needing mend- 
ing, books at various stages of being 
mended, and those on which the work had 
been completed. In addition, mending 
material and equipment with an explana- 
tory label were a part of the exhibit. 

The exhibit was featured to show the 
people of the city what these girls, 
whose. names were mentioned, had been 
doing in return for the apprentice course 
which they had received during the year 
at the public library. 

The library was closed several days 
this spring for redecorating. 


Menasha. The annual inventory of 
about 19,000 books involving six weeks 
of work was completed by the library 
staff in the early spring. 

The library has been given the picture, 
Menasha Business Men of 1877. This 
was formerly in the office of the late At- 
torney H. E. Fitzgibbon. 

Elaine Oderman has been engaged to 
assist the staff after school hours. 


Merrill. .The local post of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars has donated to the 
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Public Library the following pamphlets, 
together with the issues of the Congres- 
sional Record from March 14 to April 
28, 1933: 

John Adams’ Inaugural Address; I 
am not a Virginian, but an American, 
Patrick Henry; George Washington’s 
Farewell Address; Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin Lane and Theodore Roosevelt, 
on Americanism; The Monroe Doctrine; 
The man without a country, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale; Autobiography of Abraham 
Lincoln; Message to Garcia. 


Oshkosh. The library’s circulation 
during April was greater than the city’s 
population. The increase over April 
1932 was 4,650, the total for the month 
this year being 43,711. 


Reedsburg. The 3050 books given out 
for April, 1933 is the largest circulation 
the records of the library have ever 
shown for this month. 

This is 614 more than for April, 1931, 
and 225 more than April, 1932. The 
gain over 1932 was entirely in books for 
adults. 

Book fines were $10.94 and book rent- 
als $3.18. 

Fourteen names of new _ borrowers 
were added. 


Sparta. The librarian announced 
through the local papers the receipt of 
two foreign libraries, German and Nor- 
wegian, from the State Traveling library. 


Stoughton. Not mentioning a book 
but giving publicity to events and ideas 
which are bound to lead to books is an 
interesting and novel bit of publicity in 
“Library Notes” from Stoughton’s li- 
brarian: 

The historical events commemorated 
this month (May) about which interest- 
ing reading is available, are: Adoption 
of the Constitution of Poland, 1791; 
Second meeting of the Continental Con- 
gress in Philadelphia, 1775; Minnesota 
admitted to the union, 1858; Jamestown, 
Va., settled, 1607; First regular air mail 
service in the world inaugurated by the 
U. S. government, 1918; Norwegian In- 
dependence Day, 1814; Treaty of Guada- 
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lupe, Hidalgo, 1848; American Associa- 
tion of the Red Cross founded, 1881; 
South Carolina ratified the Constitution, 
1788; Charles A. Lindbergh made first 
non-stop flight from New York to Paris, 
1927; First public demonstration of the 
telegraph, 1844; Fall of Constantinople, 
1453; Rhode Island ratified the Constitu- 
tion, 1790; Wisconsin admitted to the 
Union, 1848. 


Superior. During April Miss Merrell 
reported, the library had a circulation 
of 26,579 books. New borrowers regis- 
tered totaled 105, while 134 persons were 
re-registered. The library added 271 
new books during the month, with 152 
being discarded, an increase of 119 books. 
The library answered 305 requests for 
information. 

The library was closed from June 13 to 
15, inclusive, for inventory. 


West Bend. The local Rotary Club in- 
cluded on one of its recent programs a 
talk on the West Bend library. Miss 
Weller who has been librarian since 1920 
gave interesting data on the growth of 
the library as shown by the following 
summary: 





1920 
Books in the brary ........... 4,361 
BORD OWOED: seccsolanouee secs eee= 1,028 
Circulation 
MROR-ERGUIOR .cceccc ec ceeseecens 3,200 
PAGHOR © piecccccudemonteecseewnu 7,956 
Pe UONNO oc wager case 1,146 
Foreign languages —.~.----=--=.- 125 
MGA oacatceiconexnetadenes 12,427 
1926 
Books in the library ............ 6,187 
I niet intaie aan cin mma 1,963 
Out of town borrowers --------- 402 
Circulation 
Non-fetion <a.<-<snsedencen-ces 5,617 
TO an canoe oe ae ae 13,109 
Pere eee jer cadcanen neuen 1,512 
Foreign languages -~--------~----- 390 
ORR occa teenie eeeess 20,628 
1932 
Books in the library .....-..... 8,456 
BOS ONO: on canncusosececee wees 2,961 
Out of town borrowers_--------- 622 
Circulation 
NOR -NCtION: <nnnecso2Sete sconces 9,456 
RiCiGn: essere tena ckeesecunn 29,068 
Periodicals ............- 1,996 
Foreign languages 622 
ee pe eee re 41,142 
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Circulation for 1932 ~........... 41,142 
POOUMNION. ooo no ace eeewen ane 4,760 
Circulation per capita ~-------- 8 plus 
Appropriations for 1932 ~------- $3,000 
PRMD | Speier ctiiaitciminjesas 4,760 


Spent per capita ............... $.63 plus 
Circulation for 1933 


CAGUBEO ceca acncanatinnweaamae 4,436 
TNO ooo ee aehecexmane 3,767 
MEMEO Sessa te oan oneness 4,577 

12,780 


The circulation for these three months 
is 353 more than for the entire year of 
1920. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The library trus- 
tees authorized the appeal for book and 
magazine donations to help meet the in- 
creasing demands on the library and in 
the face of the reduced book fund. The 
following periodicals were especially 
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asked for as those which the library can- 
not at present afford: The American 
Home, Art and Archeology, Arts and 
Decoration, Business Week, Christian 
Century, Commonweal, Monthly Labor 
Review, Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, New York Herald—Trib- 
une Books, New Republic, New York 
Times Book Review, Poetry, Popular 
Science, Time, Travel, World Tomorrow. 

The Scoutmaster promised the coop- 
eration of the Boy Scouts in calling for 
donations to the library. 

More than 7,500 books were borrowed 
from the library and its branch during 
April. The librarian states that the in- 
crease in the use of library books is es- 


pecially noticeable at the branch library. 


Book lists with and without notes were important parts of the newspaper pub- 
licity of all of the libraries. These titles have appeared a sufficient number of times 
in the recent “news” from the libraries of the state to list them as among the gen- 
erally accepted worth while books. The size of the library seems to make no dif- 
ference in the standard of selections. Becker, Golden tales from the prairie states; 
Douglas, Forgive us our trespasses; Fairbank, Bright land; Gale, Papa La Fleur; 
Rolvaag, Boat of longing; Wilder, Mother and four; Adams, March of democracy; 
Allen, America’s story as told in postage stamps; Allen, Only yesterday; Anthony, 
Marie Antoinette; Beard, American faces the future; Dimnet, What men live by; 
Ditmar, Thrills of a naturalist’s quest; Finger, Seven horizons; Halliburton, Flying 
carpet; Kallet and Schlink, 100,000,000 guinea pigs; Pitkin, Life begins at forty; 
Rethinking missions; Roosevelt, Looking forward; Simonds, A B C of war debts; 
Simonds, Can America stay at home; Stahl, Growing with the West; Woodward, A 
primer of money; Young, Let’s start over again. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Kane, Joseph N., comp. Famous first 
facts; a record of first happenings, dis- 
coveries and inventions in the United 
States. 1933. 757p. illus. Wilson, 
$3.50. 030 


Another of those collections of informa- 
tion so frequently needed in the library 
and so intriguing to the general reader. 
From the First European born on Ameri- 
can soil (Snorro, 1007) to the First Woman 
speaker of a state house of representa- 
tives, Jan. 3, 1933 we have 2500 authenti- 
cally established first events, recorded al- 
phabetically by subject and made more ac- 
cessible by numerous cross. references. 
Chronological and geographical indexes 
add to the reference value of the book. 
Many of the facts are documented, thus 
obviating the necessity for verification. 


Vitz, Carl, ed. Current problems in pub- 
lic library finance. 1933. A. L. A,, 
pa. $1.25. 025.11 


A discussion of the problem which all 
libraries are facing today, with chapters 
on: The library as a_ governmental 
agency, by Carl Vitz; Sources of revenue, 
by Samuel H. Ranck; Shrinkage of public 
revenues, by Frank L. Tolman; The li- 
brary budget, by Clarence E. Sherman; 
How to stretch the library dollar, by Or- 
lando C. Davis; Measuring results and in- 
forming the community, by Ida F. Wright; 
Winning financial support, by John B. 
Kaiser. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Groves, Ernest R. Marriage. 1933. 
552p. Holt, $3.50. 173 


A discussion from the point of view of 
a sociologist of all the aspects of mar- 
riage, with a number of case studies. 


Worcester, Elwood. Making life better. 
1933. 244p. Scribner, $2. 131 


This book has been prepared as a simpler 
presentation of the ideas set forth in the 
author’s two books Religion and medicine 
and Body, mind and spirit. It’s aim is to 
“throw light on some cf our inner conflicts 
and to afford solutions to some of the prob- 
lems of our existence.” The great sublima- 
tions, Fear, Reconciliation, Directing our 
thoughts, Prayer, and The World we make, 
are some of the chapters. 

See Booklist 29:257 May ’33. 


Sociology 


Angell, Norman. From chaos to control. 
1933. 280p. Century, $2. 341 


That it will avail little to discover the way 
out of our present difficulties if the general 
public is not trained to recognize and to fol- 
low that way, is the theme of this book. 
It is a plea for an education that will help 
the mass of mankind to understand the na- 
ture of the new society in which they live. 
Much simpler and easier to follow than The 
unseen assassins, in which something of the 
same idea was expressed. 


Brooke, Esther E. The girl and her job. 
1933. 140p. Appleton, $1. 374.1 


Discusses the preparation and training for 
jobs in the business world, with special ref- 
erence to Finance, Merchandising, Advertis- 
ing, Journalism and Publicity. The chapter 
on training suggests helpful books. 


Hambidge, Gove. Time to live. 1933. 
144p. McGraw, $1.50. 301 


Like Life begins at forty this is a book of 
inspiration for these times. Out of his own 
experience in taking time to live, on a small 
country place, the author writes of the sim- 
ple joys and satisfactions, of gardening of 
games, of arts and crafts, and reading, which 
may be in some measure accessible to all. 


Simonds, Frank H. The A B C of war 
debts, and the seven popular delusions 
about them. 1933. 66p. Harper, $1. 

336.3 


The author of Can America stay at home 
discusses this question briefly and clearly in 
seven short chapters: How the debts were 
made, How they were “settled,” Were we 
ever willing to be paid? Did we ever get a 
cent? Can we trade them in? Did they de- 
ceive us? Cancellation or default? He is 
decidedly of the opinion that the debts can- 
not be collected: They ‘are dead, like the 
soldiers who perished in the struggle, because 
what they represent was destroyed at the 
same time and in the same fashion.” 


Weishaar, Wayne and Parrish, Wayne W. 
Men without money. the challenge of 
barter and scrip. 1933. 111p. Put- 
nam, $1. 380.1 


A popular account of some of the numer- 
ous barter organizations that have sprung up 
in different parts of the country, including 
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the Emergency Exchange association of New 
York and the Natural development associa- 
tion of Salt Lake City. Less sensational 
than some of the magazine accounts, it gives 
a good idea of some of the variations of this 
interesting movement. A final chapter, What 
next? considers its future. 


Useful Arts 


Boynton, Louise and Child, Georgia 
Boynton. The golden grains. 1933. 
216p. Terre Haute Book Shop, Terre 
Haute, Ind. $2.25. 641.5 


A book of receipes built around the cereals 
and their use in breads, biscuits, muffins, 
fritters, doughnuts, griddle cakes and as 
breakfast cereals, altho it includes fruits, 
dairy products and salads also. An excel- 
lent book, especially for the housewife who 
must economize, for the dishes offered are 
both nutritive and appetizing. For the be- 
ginner, the directions are simple; for the ex- 
perienced cook, there are many new sugges- 
tions. 


Brunner, Edmund de S. and Kolb, J. H. 
Rural social trends. 1933. 386p. Mc- 
Graw, $4. 630.1 


This is the complete report on social trends 
which Mr. Brunner, in collaboration with 
Prof. Kolb of our College of Agriculture, 
made for the President’s Research Commit- 
tee, a summary of which appeared in the 
two-volume work (BULLETIN, Apr. ’83.) It 
covers all of the aspects of rural life today 
with especially timely material on town and 
country relations, education and local gov- 
ernment. The place of the village as a so- 
cial center for the surrounding country and 
the growing importance of the high school 
are significant points brought out. Some of 
the studies for the report were made in Wis- 
consin. 


Air adventure. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 
629.3 
An account of an airplane flight over the 
Sahara, with frequent forced landings and 
other adventures. 


Seabrook, William. 
1933. 211p. illus. 


Fine Arts 


Leopold, Aldo. 
1933. 481p. illus. 


Game management. 
Scribner, $5. 
799.2 


The author, a Madison resident, presents 
here the definitive report of his years of spe- 


cialized study and research into the life, 
habits, propagation and control of game 
birds. Written from the point of view of a 
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conservationist, illustrated and provided with 
bibliography and index. Expensive but fills 
a unique place. 


Literature 


Anderson, Maxwell. Both your houses. 
1933. 180p. French, $2. 812 or 822 
This play (the latest Pulitzer prize win- 

ner) in which a young idealist elected to 

Congress from the west tries to stand out 

against the bosses of his party, is a revela- 

tion of graft in national government, a more 
conventional and less amusing Of thee I sing. 


Cook, Elizabeth Christine. Reading the 
novel. 1933. 2388p. Little, $1.50. 
808.3 


An unusual approach to the subject, be- 
ginning with Some distinguished readers— 
their range and speed, with hints as to their 
methods, and proceeding to answer the ques- 


tions: Why read novels? When shall we 
skip? When shall we taste and skim? 
When shall we linger and reflect? When 
shall we study the novel? With its many 


references to books old and new will inter- 
est many readers and prove itself useful. 


O’Neil, George. American dream. 1933. 
159p. French, $2. 812 or 822 


A dream, or an ideal of liberty and worth- 
while living as pursued by generations of 
one American family from 1650 to 1933 is 
the theme of this play. Well written and 
thought provoking, but the violence with 
which the third act “goes modern” is con- 
fusing and may offend some readers. 


Sullivan, Frank. In one ear... 1933. 
169p. Viking, $1.75. 817 or 827 
A collection of humorous papers in the 

amusingly sophisticated vein of Vanity Fair 

and the New Yorker in which some of them 
first appeared. 


Uzzell, Thomas H. comp. 
hits. 1933. 


Short story 
324p. Harcourt, $2. 
808.3 


A new type of annual short story anthol- 
ogy in which the stories are chosen from 
magazines of three different classifications— 
All fiction, Big circulation, and Literary 
magazines—and in which the stories are an- 
alyzed. Of interest to students, and writ- 
ers, of the short story. 


Wilder, Thornton. 1933. 90p. 
Houghton, $2. 842 


All who are interested in good literature 
as well as lovers of drama will want to read 


Lucrece. 
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Thornton Wilder’s translation of André 
Obey’s “Le Viol de Lucréce” in which Kath- 
arine Cornell appeared briefly last fall. 


History and Travel 


Eddy, Sherwood. The challenge of Eur- 
ope. 1933. 3835p. Farrar, $2.50. 
940.5 


“To understand Europe we must begin 
with Germany as the central, crucial coun- 


try of that continent,” says the author in 
his first chapter. So, beginning with Ger- 


many and revolution, he writes of France 
and security, Italy and dictatorship, Russia 
and her world challenge, Britain and her 
empire, concluding with three chapters on 
Europe as a whole and her challenge to 
America. Written after the author’s 12th 
consecutive trip to Europe as a leader of 
study groups and a companion volume to his 
books on Russia and Asia. 


High, Stanley. The new crisis in the 


far East. 1932. 128p. Revell, $1. 
950 
With its chapters on Militaristic Japan, 


China’s Nationalism, Russia's stake, and 
other phases of the problem, this small book 
is a good introduction to the situation in the 
Far East. Closes with a chapter on the part 
of Christianity in the crisis. 


Marshall, Robert. Arctic village. 1933. 
399p. illus. Smith & Haas, $3. 

919.8 

This is an Arctic “Middletown.” The au- 


thor, a scientist who went to the north in the 
first place to study tree growth at timber- 
line, returned later to make a study of the 
human civilization that had so _ interested 
him. The population studied fell into two 
groups, the whites, many of whom came in 
with the gold rush, and the Eskimos, and 
one of the surprising revelations of the book 
is the high rating of both in the intelligence 
tests applied by the author. He enters into 
all phases of their lives, with many inter- 
esting character sketches. A _ fascinating 
study, magnificently illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 


Miller, Herbert A. The beginnings of to- 
morrow. 1933. 3810p. Stokes, $2.50. 
901 


Under the sub-title “An introduction to the 
sociology of the great society,” the author 
presents a study of the forces that are at 
work in the world today. Beginning with 
chapters on Revolution, Nationalism, and 
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Race, he takes up in turn each of the im- 
portant areas of the world today in which 
change is in process and gives an analysis 
of what is taking place. Readable and stim- 
ulating. The author, a former professor of 
Sociology at Ohio State University was the 
center of controversy a few years ago when 
his liberal ideas brought him into conflict 
with those in authority. 


Siegfried, Andre. Impressions of South 


America. 1933. 192p. Harcourt, $2. 
918 

Altho slight, this book, with its shrewd 
observations of life and customs and eco- 


nomic conditions in South America, is well 
worth having. There are two types of illus- 
trations, small pencil sketches and striking 
photographs without margins tipped in at in- 
tervals. 


Wilkinson, Walter. Vagabonds and pup- 
pets. 1933. 207p. Stokes,$2. 914.2 


Some readers have already been fortunate 
enough to make the author’s acquaintance 
in Puppets in Yorkshire. In this second 
book he sets off with his push cart to ex- 
plore the south of England. His patrons 
were mostly school children, but he made 
friends with the teachers and preachers, as 
well as with tramps and gypsies. He en- 
joyed every minute of his junketing, made a 
living, contributed to the pleasure of young 
and old and felt that life was a good and 
simple thing. A _ pleasant, inspiring little 
book. 


Winter, Ella. Red virtue; human rela- 


tionships in Soviet Russia. 1933. 
3832p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 914.7 
The value of this book lies in its many 
quotations from interviews and _ printed 


sources bearing on all questions of personal 
relations and family life. Does not read 
smoothly but has much information—almost 
uniformly favorable to the Soviet experi- 
ment. 


Biography 


People worth talking 
279p. illus. McBride, 
$2.50. 920 


The people Mr. Hamilton found worth 
talking about in a series of radio broadcasts 
are presented in this book—Bernard Shaw, 
J. M. Barrie, Rudyard Kipling, Joseph Con- 
rad, John Galsworthy, P. G. Wodehouse, 
Philip Gibbs, Noel Coward, and some twenty 
others, all literary figures. Short and pithy, 
they will prove both readable and useful in 
a library. 


Hamilten, Cosmo. 
about. 1933. 
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James, Marquis. Andrew Jackson, the 


border captain. 1933. 461p. illus. 
Bobbs, $3.75. 921 


This biography covers the period from 
1767 to 1821, from Jackson’s birth to his re- 
tirement, as he thought, from public life. 
Much new material has been available to the 
author and the work is fully documented. 
It is vigorously written and full of the life 
and color of the frontier. 


Lilienthal, Jesse. Gambler’s wife. 1933. 
296p. Houghton, $3. 921 


This is Malinda Jenkin’s autobiography 
just as she told it to the author. Her rich 
and varied experiences, the zest and cour- 
age with which she overcame all obstacles 
as she followed the frontier from Texas to 
Alaska with her gambler husband, and her 
amazing number of activities—she kept 
boarding houses, ran a beauty parlor, traded 
in real estate, managed ranches, and raced 
horses, to mention a few—make her record 
unique even for a frontier woman, and her 
ungrammatical, awkward, but picturesque 
language adds spice and humor to the tell- 
ing. Expensive, and the fine print makes 
slow going for this type of book. Good for 
the rental collection. 


Looker, Earle. Colonel Roosevelt, pri- 


vate citizen. 1932. 219p. illus. Re- 
vell, $2.50. 921 


The author of The White House Gang 
has written a second book about Theodore 
Roosevelt, dealing this time with the last 
four years of his life when he was at odds 
with the government over its war policy. 
He believes that there are facts about these 
years that should be made public. 

See Booklist 29:142 Jan. ’33. 


Schweitzer, Albert. Out of my life and 
thought. 1933. 288p. Holt, $2.50. 
921 


The author, son of a Lutheran pastor in 
Germany, with a great talent for music, felt 
the call to become a missionary in darkest 
Africa. Taking medical training for that 
purpose he went out to the Trader Horn 
country and established a hospital. Mis- 
sionary experiences, music, and theology are 
mingled in this biography, which, altho not 
easy reading, will interest some readers, in- 
cluding ministers. 

See Booklist 29:266 May '33. 


Taylor, A. E. Socrates (Appleton biog- 
raphies). 1933. 174p. Appleton, $2. 
921 or 180 


The author, a distinguished Greek scholar 
argues for the historical accuracy of Plato’s 
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account of Socrates. In addition to Queen 
Elizabeth, by Wilson (BULLETIN, Feb. '33) 
and Mark Twain by Leacock (BULLETIN, 
Mar. ’33) this series has included lives of 


Voltaire, Julius Caesar, Mozart, St. Paul, 

Lenin, and others. 

Wortham, H. E. Chinese Gordon. 1933. 
3884p. illus, Little, $3.50. 921 


Readers of Eminent Victorians will al- 
ready know Gordon. Here is a full length 
biography of this curious character, who 
combined in one person an equal fervor for 
religion and for military life, and who, tho 
austere and aloof, was capable of arousing 
devotion among his followers. The dramatic 
story of his career is well told. 


Fiction 


Carroll, Gladys Hasty. As the earth 
turns. 1933. 339p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A story told with the slow-moving rhythm 
of farm life—the work in the flelds, around 
the barns, in the house, the never ending 
round of planting and harvesting, cooking 
and cleaning and preserving, presented not 
as drudgery, but as a simple, homely and 
satisfying ritual. The author has taken 
the characters from an earlier story that she 
wrote for girls, developed them and rounded 
out their lives into a novel. Readers who 
like it at all will like it very much. 

See Booklist 29:268 May ’33. 


Cleugh, Sophia. The hazards of Belinda. 
1938. 267p. Houghton, $2. 


A gay romantic tale of 1803 which relates 
the adventures of the charming Lady Be- 
linda Finch after her impulsive elopement 
with the handsome, dashing blackguard, Sir 
Harry Oxton, and the false funeral which 
made her officially dead. Excellent light 
reading. 


Colby, Merle. 
Viking, $2.50. 
Like All ye people, the author’s first book, 

this novel gives a convincing picture of the 

frontier, but it has elements to which some 
readers may object. 


New road. 1933. 310p. 


Collier, John. 
Appleton, $2. 


An unusual and interesting story of Eng- 
land as it might be at the end of the 20th 
century after a reversion to barbarism. 


Full circle. 1933. 291p. 


Cronin, A. J. Grand canary. 1933. 


3830p. Little, $2.50. 


A London doctor, suffering from the nerv- 
ous breakdown which followed the wreck of 
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his professional career, is sent off on a sea 
voyage to the Canary islands. An epidemic 
of yellow fever and a sudden and over- 
whelming love make him over and change 
his whole outlook. Well writen like the au- 
thor’s other novels, and at the same time 
more idealistic. 


March, William. Company K. 19338. 


260p. Smith & Haas, $2. 


To each man in the company the author 
devotes a few short paragraphs and the 
cumulative effect of his method is such that, 
before the end, the reader has a composite 
picture of the whole group and of the in- 
stitution War, as well. 


Sabatini, Rafael. 
1933. 304p. Houghton, $2. 


William of Orange is on the English 
throne and James II of Scotland is biding 
his time in France at the time this romance 
of the Highlands takes place. In the au- 
thor’s usual manner. 


The stalking horse. 


Tuttle, W. C. The Silver bar mystery. 
1933. 2483p. Houghton, $2. 


Another of the western-mystery stories 
which now seem to be popular. For rental 
collections. 


White, Helen C. A watch in the night. 
1933. 445p. Macmillan, $2. 


Out of a rich background knowledge of 
her subject, Miss White of the English fac- 
ulty of the University has written a novel 
of the 13th century centering around the life 
of Jacapone da Todi. Following his wife’s 
death, this brilliant young aristocrat gives 
up rank and wealth to follow St. Francis. 
Long, with many details of church history, 
but of interest to cultured readers, particu- 
larly Catholics. 


Francis Brett. The cage bird 
1938. 289p. Har- 


Young, 
and other stories. 
per, $2.50. 


Thirteen short stories, or rather, dramatic 
narratives of incident, with varied back- 
grounds and moods. They are well writ- 
ten, and make pleasant reading, though 
there is nothing about them to make them 
remembered long. Several of the stories, 
however, stand out from the others, “Ar- 
mistice” and “Perfect day’? which are funny, 
and “Shellis’s reef’? which is vivid and ex- 
citing. 
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Children’s Books 
For Younger Children 


Bianco, Pamela. The starlit journey. 
1933. 46p. illus. Macmillan, $1.25. 


Here are 46 pages of sheer delight. Beau- 
tiful thoughts, words and illustrations com- 
bine to make the slender volume as intrigu- 
ing as its title. Will be most appreciated by 
adults who will be charmed at the idea of 
the little princess, mounted on a beautiful 
white horse with silver harness, riding forth 
to meet her prince. 


Colum, Padraic. The white sparrow. 
1933. 46p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


A story about a little white sparrow who 
longed to be beautiful instead of conspicu- 
ous. He went away and had thrilling ad- 
ventures but finally came back and chose the 
most unique place in all Paris for a nest. 
An engaging book, its charm heightened by 
the beautiful illustrations by Lynn Ward. 


Expensive. 
Echols, Ula Waterhouse. Robin Hood. 
1932. 128p. illus. Whitman, $1. 


398 


The difficult feat of retelling a ballad for 
younger readers without sacrificing any of 
the beauty of the original has been accom- 
plished here. The spirit and charm of the 
story are retained. The illustrations by 
James McCracken are delightful. 


Books of Information 


Ahlers, Lena C. Daughters known to 
fame. 1933. 3804p. Whitman, $1.25. 
920 


Sixty women who have become famous 
for some reason are briefly treated in 304 
pages. Kate Shelly, Queen Victoria, Helen 
of Troy, Barbara Fritchie and others form 
a hetrogeneous company. They are treated 
alphabetically by the impartial author. 
Might be useful for the brief and popular 
treatment afforded. 


Bufano, Remo. 
1933. 168p. 


Be a puppet showman. 
illus. Century, $2.50. 
791.5 


Here is a book planned and written in a 
workshop where marionettes are being con- 
stantly made, to answer the questions asked 
by teachers and students attempting to pro- 
duce this popular kind of show. How he 
became interested in marionettes, directions 
for building the show, how to manipulate the 
strings, which should be ‘just as easy” and 
advice in choosing the play—all these things 
are told by a man who knows and loves his 
art. 

See Booklist 29:270 May ’33. 
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Craig, Gerald S. and Baldwin, Sara E. 
Pathways in science. 2 v. 1982. 
illus. Ginn, 68 c.; 76 ¢c. 


These two books are the first of a six vol- 
ume set designed as a course in elementary 
science. We look about us is an easy 
reader designed to train the child’s observa- 
tion. Out of doors, the second book con- 
tinues this process with simple explanations 
of natural phenomena. Both books suggest 
Things to think about and Things to do. 


Grove, John, ed. The desert island ad- 
venture book. 1933. 174p. illus. 
Maemillan, $1.90. 910.4 


To readers who have never had enough 
of Robinson Crusoe these stories of 12 cast- 
aways will be welcome. From Maese Joan, 
1528, to James H. Williams, 1885, the tales 
of suffering, fortitude and ingenuity are re- 
lated in first person and in a maner which 
will appeal to those who have the true 
spirit of adventure. 


Kirkland, Winifred and Frances. Girls 
who became writers. 1933. 121p. 
Harper, $1. 920 


Fanny Burney, Selma Lagerlof, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Pearl Buck, Mary Roberts 
Rhinehart, Sarah Josepha Hale, Anne Shan- 
non Monroe, Louisa Alcott, Willa Cather and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher are the girls who 
grew up to give such pleasure to the world 
by their skill with the pen. Infcrmation 
and inspiration are provided in equal meas- 
ure. We have here the kind of information 
so often needed and so infrequently acces- 
sible. 


Love, Clara M. Dramatic scenes from 
American history. 1933. 247p. Ginn, 
$1. 812 or 822 


Dramatization of certain incidents in our 
country’s history which emphasize the char- 
acteristics of some of the men and women 
who have contributed to its growth. Each 
scene is based on fact, though sometimes 
fictitious elements are added to stimulate in- 
terest. This sort of thing ought to be use- 
ful in schools where this method is used in 
bringing history to life. 


Meigs, Cornelia. Invincible Louisa. 
1933. 260p. illus. Little, $2. 921 


The high-spirited girl who early set her 
heart on securing happiness and peace for 
those she loved, becomes real to us here. 
“Poor as poverty but serene as heaven” even 
when obliged to move 29 times in 28 years, 
the entire family live to rejoice in financial 
security and also in the love which thous- 
ands bore for the creator of Little Women. 
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A bibliography on Miss Alcott, prepared 
by Lucille Gulliver, with an appreciation by 
Cornelia Meigs, has also been issued by the 
publishers in honor of the Alcott centenary. 


Peck, Anne Merriman, and Johnson, Enid. 
Roundabout America. 1933.  224p. 
illus. Harper, 2 v. $2 ea.; 1 v. ed. 
$3.50. 


This is that kind of a travel book which 
makes you want to charter airplane, auto- 
mobile, train, bus or boat and become ac- 
quainted with those parts of our country 
which appear so interesting as encountered 
on the printed page. In simple, direct style 
the authors tell what they found pleasant 
and memorable in each part of the country 
which they visited. Wisconsin, unfortunately 
for us, was omitted. In two volumes: Old 
South, Southwest, and California; and New 
York, New England, Middlewest and North- 
west. The one volume edition is limited. 


Wallis, Grace A. and Wilson D. Our so- 
cial world. 1933. 3878p. illus. Mc- 
Graw, $1.60. 301 


An introductory sociology intended for 
schools. After introductory chapters on the 
meaning of society and culture, treats of 
such problems as population and racial ad- 
justment, public opinion, the family, indus- 
trialism, poverty, delinquency, and _ public 
health. Well illustrated and would be use- 


ful as supplementary material for high 
school reference. 

Stories 
Hess, Fjeril. The mounted falcon. 1933. 


3822p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Lynn Garrow goes to Czechoslovakia to 
join in a study conducted by the Ministry 
of Social Work to find out what resources 
there are in the country for conducting 
community surveys. She has varied ex- 
periences, ranging from riding with the 
Mounted Sokols, to singing and playing for 
the President of the Republic. Marked suc- 
cess attends her efforts and she discovers 
that she loves Lee, the attractive boat com- 
panion who follows her to Prague. Lynn is 
too slangy and success is too easily attained, 
but the adventures and the love story will 
attract older girls who like romance. 


Levinger, Elma Ehrlich. Benjamin’s 
book about his family. 1933. 269p. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 

It is a nice family which Benjamin be- 
longs to, with a college professor for a 
father and a Smith college mother who be- 
came a Phi Beta Kappa, and later mother 
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his twin sister (who 
was not like a regular girl), and Kiddo, 
whose real name was Thomas. We meet the 
family friends, including the professor who 
wrote about Freedom and didn’t allow the 
children to go in wading, and we share the 
adventures which fall to the lot of the lively 
group. Will be enjoyed by older boys and 
girls, as well as their parents. 


to Benjamin, Leona, 


Longstreth, T. Morris. In scarlet and 
plain clothes. 1938. 3865p. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 


The glamor which surrounds the Mounted 
Police is reflected in the experiences of two 
boys enlisting in 1874 to share the thrills, 
as well as the humdrum life of the service 
during the years in which “by sheer charac- 
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ter backed up by ability, the Force was 
daily, yearly, strengthening its reputation, 
its hold on the West.” Authentic history 
made vivid and interesting to adventure- 
loving boys and girls. 


Turpin, Edna. Echo hill. 
illus. Macmillan, $1.75, 


The young Meades sometimes thought 
that they would like to live some other 
place than Echo Hill. But when they 
thought that it was going to be taken away 
from them, they all began to work hard to 
keep from losing it—and then they found 
out what it meant to them. Their devotion 
was rewarded when the lost will was found 
and Echo Hill became theirs again. Very 
substantial story with sustained interest. 


1933. 230p. 


